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MEN'S NAMES IN THE WRITINGS OF CICERO 

By Harold L. Axtbll 

In a paper published together with others in honor of Professor 
Gildersleeve some years ago 1 Professor Pease ably discussed different 
forms of the names of Romans as they appear in the greetings of 
Cicero's letters. In the following pages I have essayed a similar 
task in examining the personal names which occur in the texts of these 
letters as well as in the other works of Cicero. They are found so 
frequently and so variously that a bewildering impression of chaotic 
confusion in Roman nomenclature is produced in the mind of the 
casual and rapid reader. This confusion, moreover, seems far greater 
here than in the greetings, since the latter are expressed in set forms 
and their range of signification is more limited, as the correspondents 
write to others only, whereas in the text they write both to and about 
others. Nevertheless, the lack of uniformity and consistency is 
more apparent than real, for in the great majority of instances the 
reason or reasons for the given form of the name may be found in the 
context. Indeed, the functions of a man's name, whether it is written 
in part or in full, are not very numerous, although in a given case it 
may be difficult to decide which is the principal function. Let us 
see what these are, taking up first the name in its triple form. 

I. PRAENOMEN-NOMEN-COGNOMEN 2 

The chief purposes of this form are (1) to identify the person 
named with sufficient completeness, and (2) to add honor or dignity 
officially 3 or formally. Of the former I will cite but one illustration 
out of many. Certain candidates for office and their supporters are 
named in a letter to Atticus, 4 of whom all but two, being well-known 

1 Studies in Honor of Basil Lanneau Gildersleeve, Baltimore, 1902, pp. 395 ff. 

2 It is unnecessary to discuss in this connection the indication of ancestry and 
of the tribus, as these do not occur with the triple name in Cicero except in the greetings 
and official records, although with two names they are occasionally found. 

s E.g., in a motion made by Cicero, Philipp. xi. 30 (my citations are to sections, 
not to chapters) : . . . . Q. Marcio Crispo pro consule, L. Statio Murco pro consule. 

<■ Ad Alt. iv. 16. 8. 
[Classical Philology X, October, 1915] 386 
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men, are indicated by a single name. The other two are Lucius 
Caesar, who is given the praenomen to distinguish him from his 
more famous relative, and Quintus Pompeius Rufus, whose prae- 
nomen distinguishes him probably from others of the same family; 
the nomen is essential since the cognomen was attached to several 
gentes; and the cognomen distinguishes him from the other branches 
of the Pompeii. The same man is called Q. Pompeius in a letter to 
Quintus Cicero who very likely knew him better than Atticus. 1 

More often, however, the function of identification is merged 
with, and subordinate to, that of the expression of dignity, for which 
purpose Cicero employs it in very complimentary 2 allusions in the 
essays 3 and orations, 4 and in recommendations and introductions 
in his correspondence. 5 The praenomen-nomen occurs" often in 
these epistles, to be sure, but in these cases it is almost always the 
complete name, the cognomen being lacking. Only three or four 
instances show the praenomen-cognomen, and in these the men 
referred to were already widely known by reputation or by family 
connections. The nomen is found by itself alone only three times, 
in two of which the context shows that the man introduced was 
well acquainted with the one addressed. 

One group of epistles 6 nicely illustrates the degrees of formality 
varying between the first introduction and subsequent recommenda- 
tions of one already known. In a formal note L. Egnatius Rufus 
is introduced; in a subsequent note to the same person he is called 
L. Egnatius, which is the same name he bears in a third letter 

l The full name Q. Caecilius Bassus (Fam. xii. 11. 1) avoids confusion with the 
Caecilii Metelli and the Ventidii Bassi; L. Sestius Pansa with another Sestius and 
other Pansas (Quint, fr. ii. 11. 3) ; T. Ampius Balbus (Fam. xiii. 70. 1) with T. Ampius 
Menander. 

8 W. Schulze, Zur Gesch. der lat. Eigennamen, p. 488, says the triple name had more 
official importance even in good company. This is scarcely true for Cicero, as he 
seems to admit (p. 492) . The three names are fairly common for very polite and honor- 
able reference, where official designation is not necessary (see Verr. i. 127). 

1 It is especially frequent in the list of orators in the Brutus. 

' Note how the orator's admiration for Pompey and his indignation at the dis- 
honor done to his name by Antony is emphasized in Philipp. ii. 64: bona Cn. Pompeii, 

.... bona, inquam, Cn. Pompeii Magni Again, he proudly honors himself 

and slurs the Gracchan follower Flaccus in De domo 102: ut domus M. Tullii Ciceronis 
cum domo Fulmi Flacci coniuncta esse videalur. 

s Fam. xiii. 13; xiii. 53; xiii. 29. 

« E.g., ibid. xiii. 43, 44, 45, 47. 
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addressed to one who seems to know him well; finally, the briefest 
name, Egnatius, Cicero uses when he praises him to one who is an 
intimate of Egnatius. 

Many of these names belong to freedmen, foreigners, or adopted 
sons, 1 in which cases they not only show honor but reveal the former 
slave-name, the Roman patron, or former family. 

The triple name is also used in humor and sarcasm. The latter 
is neatly expressed in Caelius' lines 2 which we may render: "This 
is to inform you that Gaius Sempronius Rufus, your delight and 
darling, has won — a conviction for calumny with everyone's 
approval." The sudden change from a formal announcement to a 
surprising jest is quite effective. Mock formality and solemnity 
are the objects of Cicero's announcement to Atticus. -3 "Be it known 
to you that in the consulship of Lucius Julius Caesar and Gaius 
Marcius Figulus I have been blest with a son." 4 As will be seen later, 
the names of consuls in dates have usually the double form, some- 
times even one name. 

II. THE PRAENOMEN-NOMEN 

This very common double name serves in the first place as a full 
name for those men who did not possess the cognomen, for whom it 
was used on quite formal occasions as well as when it was necessary 
merely to avoid confusion with other persons. The identification was 

'E.g., ibid. xiii. 69: C. Curtius Mithres; xiii. 70: T. Ampius Menander; 
xiii. 23. 1: L. Cossinius Anchialus; xiii. 35. 1: C. Avianius Philoxenus; iii. 4: Q. 
Fabius Vergilianus; xiii. 76. 2: C. Valgius Hippianus; xiii. 21. 1: M. Aemilius 
Avianianus. 

2 Ibid. viii. 8. 1. • Att. i. 2. 1. 

4 One or two peculiar cases of the triple name occur in the greetings. As Professor 
Pease pointed out (op. cit., p. 401) its usual tone is business-like, formal, or official. 
But the greeting: C. Asinius Pollio Ciceroni s.d. (Fain. x. 31 and 32) rather startles us. 
It would resemble the modern superscription "Dear Bryan" and the signature, "I am 
very truly yours, Thomas Nelson Page." In a subsequent letter the greeting reads: 
Pollio Ciceroni s.p. (Fam. x. 33), but this is, if anything, a less friendly epistle than the 
preceding. Is it possible (if indeed the text is correct) that Pollio felt Cicero was 
known to all the world by the cognomen alone, while he himself needed the full name 
for dignity? Several greetings run as follows: Cicero s.d. L. Papirio Pacto (Fam. 
ix. 18) ; Cicero s.d. M. Fadio Gallo (ibid. vii. 27) ; Cicero Sextilio Rufo quaest. s.d. 
(ibid. viii. 48). The letter to Gallus is unfriendly, but Cicero is frigidly polite in using 
Gallus' full name, although he deems it unnecessary thus to dignify himself. Rufus 
was addressed in his official capacity while Cicero was not in office and possibly did not 
wish to be too formal with his own name. 
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aided, and the formality increased, by the addition of the designation 
of ancestry or of the tribus, or of an office or title, but these additions 
are not very frequent. 1 

In the second place the praenomen-nomen often suffices to point 
out a man for whom a single name would be uncertain. This, indeed, 
is the informal way of mentioning anyone for the first time. Thus 
the brothers of Cassius, the "liberator," are given the praenomen, 
while he bears the nomen alone; so, too, L. Domitius is distinguished 
from Gnaeus. 

It is, in the third place, a means of polite or honorary reference. 
Thus, in one letter Cicero uses the full name T. Ampius Balbus in 
order to distinguish him from his freedman, T. Ampius Menander, 
but in semi-formal epistles he calls him T. Ampius. 2 This usage 
applies to all classes, high and low, prominent and obscure. The 
obscure, indeed, were dignified by the designation, which corresponds 
closely in feeling to our title, "Mr." 

The cognomen alone is the name which Milo almost invariably 
bears in the letters supporting him for the consulship, but in one 
eulogistic and emphatic sentence Cicero calls him T. Annius. Again, 
in the Pro Milone the orator alternates between the dignified form 
T. Annius and the informal Milo, while in the emotional references 
toward the end he names him T. Annius and represents himself 
addressed by Milo as M. Tulli? Likewise, the name of a man so 
well known publicly as to be spoken of by the nomen alone is empha- 
sized by the addition of the praenomen, e.g. : Cn. Pompeius, princeps 
in re publico,, 4 .... familiaris noster, Q. Hortensius? Atticus was 
recommended as T. Pomponius and again, T. Pomponius, necessarius 
meus. 6 

1 The sign of descent occurs most often in the essays, usually to identify, at times 
to honor, e.g., De Fin. ii. 58; Brut. 72, 99, 100, 177, 180, 175, 240, 247. In the letters 
it. occurs but twice for honor (Fam. xiii. 9. 2; xiii. 11.1), once ironically (Att. xii. 49. 1 ; 
possibly also i. 12. 3). In view of the frequent mention of the tribus in inscriptions it 
is surprising to find no instance in the greetings of the letters and only two in the 
texts. Both descent and tribe are indicated twice in the orations, once for honor 
(Pro Quinctio 24; Verr. ii. 107). 

* Fam. xiii. 70; i. 3. 2; ii. 16. 3; Att. viii. lib. 2. 

3 5 94. Cf. Schulze, op. tit., p. 492, n. 2. Tullius, not Cicero, is the semi-polite 
name used by Caecilius (In Caecil., § 51). 

« Fam. i. 9. 11; see also v. 2. 6; iii. 10. 10. 

* Ibid. ii. 16. 3. e Ibid. v. 5. 1 ; v. 4. 1. 
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The praenomen-nomen is the form by which Cicero's essays are 
dedicated to his friends. It is the style of respectful reference used 
in the orations 1 and it is the regular way in which the orator addressed 
the officer presiding at a trial. In the essays the names of historical 
characters are very commonly found in this form, 2 which, of course, 
is not so emphatic as the triple name. It is the courteous and official 
name of Cicero himself. As noted above, he represents Milo's name 
for him as M. Tulli. This also appears to be his name in the pro- 
ceedings of the Senate, for he quotes 3 the supposed words of senators 
who were likely to ask him which side he intended to take in the 
Civil War as Die, M. Tulli. He then asks if he shall reply, Exspecta, 
amabo te, dum Atticum conveniam, using his friend's cognomen in 
this colloquial sentence in order to emphasize the ridiculous feebleness 
of the reply. In a subsequent letter 4 he proposes to say Cn. Pompeio 
assentior, adding to this elsewhere, id est, T. Pomponio. 5 The latter 
name was doubtless used of Atticus in the Senate. When Cicero 
employs it in a despairing prayer 6 that his dear friend would bury 
him he produces the effect of sacred solemnity. 

On the other hand, this double name lends emphasis in a deroga- 
tory manner. Caelius writes, 7 for example, "Have you ever seen a 
more incapable man than your Gnaeus Pompey?" and Cicero 
himself shows his disgust with his leader's activity more than once 
in the same way. 8 He also calls his bitter enemy P. Clodius even 
where his purpose is not clearness. In the famous description of 
the Clodian trial he says 9 the jurors exposed their throats in his 
defense to P. Clodius, that is, "the influential, dangerous, notorious 

1 It is his habit to speak of a person quite dignifiedly at first; later to drop the 
praenomen gradually, e.g., L. Catilinam, Cat. ii. 1. 3, but Catilina §§ 6, 7, and passim; 
C. Rabirius, Pro Rabirio § 1, but Postumus a few lines below; Q. Caecili, In Caecil., 
first seven chapters, but Caecilius, infra. 

2 A good illustration is De orat. ii. 40 : dixit enim Q. Lutatius. Catulus is always 
the appellation when a single name is used for this man. Cf . ibid. i. 37 : Q. Pompeius 
(Rufus); i. 40: P. Rutilius; Acad. i. 8: L. Aelius (Stilo); De orat. i. 37: L. Furius 

Philo); Brut. 115: Q. Mueius (Scaevola); and others. 

> Att. vii. 1. 4. * Ibid. vii. 3. 5. 5 Ibid. vii. 7. 7. 

• Ibid. Hi. 19. 3. Tyrrell, however, rejects T. and reads mi both here and in Att. 
iv. 2. 5. 

7 Fam. viii. 15. 1. 

» E.g., Att. ix. 12. 3; ix. 19. 2; x. 3a. 2; cf. Appius Claudius, ibid. viii. 1. 3. 

• Ibid. i. 16. 4. 
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Clodius." Similarly with Antony: Perditissimi hominis et turpis- 
simi M. Antoni. 1 In fact the praenomen with the nomen or cognomen 
is quite generally equivalent to the pronoun i lie or iste. 

III. PRAENOMEN-COGNOMEN 

This combination serves much the same purposes as the 
praenomen-nomen, and is used as a convenient means of refer- 
ence to those men whose cognomina were in more general use than 
their nomina. In this way Lucius Caesar is always distinguished 
from the dictator, Decimus Brutus from the more famous Brutus. 2 
Sometimes a second cognomen or the indication of parentage is 
necessary for clearness. 3 

The praenomen-cognomen also shows dignity and honor. 4 While 
Caesar is repeatedly mentioned by the last name only, a dozen cases 
of the appellation C. Caesar occur in the epistles and only two were 
intended for clearness. 6 The others are polite or honorary in tone. 
One of them, indeed, in which Pollio says the bold young Balbus 
boasted of doing the same feats as C. Caesar seems eulogistic. 6 In 
like fashion Antony flatteringly writes to Cicero, "Caesar counts 
M. Cicero especially among his friends." 7 The very common cus- 
tom of naming historical characters and of naming eponymous 
consuls with the praenomen-nomen or praenomen-cognomen, which 
appears so frequently, especially in the essays and orations, seems 
intended for the same purpose. 

Yet these two double forms of the personal name are not always 
equivalent in function, although it is a difficult task in many cases 
to discover or express the shades of difference. 8 We know, however, 
that the cognomen is more honorable than the nomen, and if we 
examine the appellations M. Tullius and M. Cicero, which are both 
given to the orator, we may lay down for this case, and probably 

' Brut. ii. 7. 2 ; cf . Fam. x. 13. 2 and elsewhere. 

2 Att. iv. 16. 8; Fam. viii. 7. 2; ef. the list of consulares in Att. xii. 21. 1. 

» Att. i. 19. 2; iv. 16. 9; Quint, fr. ii. 3. 5; Fam. ix. 7. 1. 

* E.g., Fam. i. 9. 16: M. ilium Scaurum, singularem virum. 

B These too (Att. i. 12. 3; iv. 14. 2) are not necessarily for clearness. 

• Fam. x. 32. 2; cf. the vocative C. Caesar frequent in Pro Marcello. 
' Att. x. 8a. 1. 

8 P. Mucii and P. Scaevolam seem indifferent in Brut. 98. 
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for many others, this general distinction: the praenomen-nomen is 
employed in the family, and in legal and official connections, as in the 
Senate and courts. 1 It is respectful and polite, but not so cordial, 
admiring, even flattering, as the praenomen-cognomen. 2 Cicero's 
name to his family, to very close family friends, on the Senate-roll, 
and before the law was M. Tullius; to his enthusiastic and loyal 
supporters in public life it was M. Cicero. 

Again, the distinction between M. Varro and M. Terentius, two 
names for the same man which occur within a few lines of each other 
in a letter of recommendation, 3 may be similarly explained. Cicero 
uses the first form, perhaps, to honor Varro, showing his connection 
with the learned Varro and separating him from the less noble 
branches of the Terentii, such as the Culleos, Vespas, and those 
others who lacked cognomina. After this high honor is paid his 
friend he refers to him as M. Terentius, the designation Varro's own 
family would probably use, thus making himself a relative of Varro, 
as it were. At the close of the letter, laying aside all formality he 
calls him by his usual public name, Varro. In a letter to Atticus, 
M.Varro is the name found. 

IV. NOMEN-COGNOMEN AND COGNOMEN-NOMEN 

It is the prevailing, if not the almost universal, view that the 
order, cognomen-nomen, was Cicero's usage when the praenomen 
was omitted before the rest of the name. Tyrrell, for example, 
says: "When the praenomen is left out (which was universal in 
conversation and customary in writing after Caesar's time) it appears 
that Cicero almost always, both in his speeches as well as in his 
letters, puts the cognomen before the nomen." 4 This widespread 
view apparently goes back to Professor Lahmeyer, who said: "In 
the earlier Roman period this [i.e., the use of the nomen-cognomen] 

i Verr. iv. 79; De domo 44, 47, and 50; Cat. i. 27; Pro Mil. 94; Att. vii. 1. 4; vii. 
3. 5; Pro Tull. 29; cf. the nomen alone: In Caec. 51; Pro Sest. 123; but see also In 
Pis. 72. 

2 Att. x. 8a. 1; xiv. 1. 2. The element of praise may explain the name M. Cicero 
which he employs for himself in Pro Ligario 6; also before the senators in Philipp. 
vii. 8. He represents himself addressed as Cicero in the essays, e.g., De fin. v. 6; 
Top. 51. 

' Fam. xiii. 10. 1,2; cf. Schulze, op. cit., p. 492, n. 2. 

* The Correspondence of Cicero, III, 47, note; cf. Egbert, Liny, Book xxi and 
Selections, note on xxi. 11. 1. 
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was not the case. The shorter designation by nomen-cognomen might 
have been employed; but the method of expression which was 
almost invariable in Cicero and common in the other writers of that 
and the succeeding period shows plainly that in the earlier period 
when one wanted to use that shorter designation for a Roman citizen, 
then regularly the cognomen entered into the place of the omitted 
praenomen, as it were, and departing from the usual order took its 
place before the nomen." 1 

But Lahmeyer's statistics were inaccurate in my opinion and his 
reasoning unsound. For, in the first place, he cites thirty-five exam- 
ples of the nomen-cognomen employed by Cicero and thirty-five 
of the reverse order. 2 Ten others of the latter he finds in the letters 
of Cicero's friends. But if my count be correct, there are forty-six 
possible cases of the normal order written by Cicero and four by his 
correspondents, while there are sixty-six cases in all of the reverse 
order, ten of which are by the hands of correspondents. 3 

Of his thirty-five examples of the nomen-cognomen from Cicero's 
hand Lahmeyer strikes out eighteen, arguing that they were applied 
to f reedmen or to Romans of low standing and that the orator did not 
care to mention their names in the usual dignified way. 4 Yet of the 
sixteen different individuals named in these eighteen examples, three 
were certainly genuine Romans in honorable callings; 6 of three 

1 Philologus, XXII (1865), 469 ff. (translated). Schulze, op. cit., seems to hold 
(p. 491), not that Cicero always inverted the order, but that he often did so. 

' Lahmeyer, op. cit., p. 484. 

3 Some of these are disputed and uncertain. As the abbreviation of the praenomen 
could easily have dropped out from the text, it is impossible to be certain of the original 
reading. Yet there are twice as many doubtful cognomina-nomina as nomina- 
cognomina, and in any case all of them together are too few to affect the argument. 
I have used Wesenberg's, and Tyrrell and Purser's editions of the Epistulae, Wilkins' 
DeOratore, Heidi's Academica,Hutchinson'sDeFinibus, and Klotz's general editionforthe 
other essays and the orations. I append the uncertain cases: Acad. pr. ii. 11 : Tetrilius 
Rogus; Fam.ix.16: Papirio Paeto; Fam. viii. 13. 2: Pompeius Magnus ; see Tyrrell, 
ad loc; Fam. xiii. 43: Quintio Gallo; Att. vi. 1. 25: see Tyrrell, ad loc, Magnus 
Pompeius; Ad Brut. ii. 5. 3: Celer Pilius is Ruete's emendation generally accepted; 
Philipp. xi. 13: Appulus may be Apulus, a proper adjective; ibid. xiii. 26: Phila- 
delphus may be a nickname only; De oral. i. 283 : Phrygionis; Wilkins thinks this is a 
common noun; Att. vi. 1. 23: Sidicinus may be an adjective; Quint.fr. Hi. 8. 5: one 
manuscript has Mestitii, others Domestici; Philipp. xiii. 27: Deciis is suspicious. 

* Lahmeyer, op. cit., p. 493. 

» Caecilius Bassus (Fam. xii. 18. 1) was quaestor and commander of a legion; 
Tetrilius Rogus (Acad. ii. 4. 11) is called doctus and was a friend of Lucullus; Helvius 
Mancia (De oral. ii. 266) was an orator. 
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others absolutely nothing derogatory is stated or known. 1 This 
leaves two libertini, and eight others of evident disrepute. 

Again, seven other cognomina are excluded by this theory 2 on the 
ground that they are not genuine or permanent parts of the family 
name (cognomina fixa, cognomina stirpis), but are attached for the 
time being (cognomina adiuncta). Yet at least three, even if they 
did spring up first as adiuncta, of these names, 3 are used elsewhere 
in Cicero as real names and not merely as adjectival or appositive 
designations. The others bear the suffix -anus showing the gens 
they belonged to before adoption, and the fact that Octavianus and 
other names of similar formation 4 are found alone and independent 
shows that cognomina of this kind were real and essential members 
of the full name and not descriptive adjectives or appositives. 

There remain, then, only seven examples of the nomen-cognomen 
for genuine Romans of good family and standing in Lahmeyer's list, 
and for these he resorted to the desperate remedy of emending by 
inserting the praenomen. But he overlooked eight other cases, 
which bring the number to fifteen, 5 almost one-third of the total 
number of instances of this usage. Besides these, four others are 
found in letters of Pollio, Cassius, and Caelius. 6 

Instead, therefore, of but seven of these appellations for real 
Romans out of a total of thirty-five, we find twenty-six, possibly 
twenty-nine, out of forty-six. 

In his discussion of the cognomen-nomen, moreover, Professor 
Lahmeyer asserted that with respect to freedmen, provincials, or 

1 Tettius Damio (Att. iv. 3. 3) ; Annius Saturninus {ibid. v. 1.2); Safinius Atella 
(Pro Cluent. 68). 

' Lahmeyer, p. 478. 

8 Tarquinius Superbus, Lael. 28 ; cf . Superbus alone as a proper name in Paradoxa 
i. 11; Pomponius Atticus, Fam. xiii. 1. 5; Atilius Calatinus, Cat. Maior 61 (cf. Cala- 
tinos Atilios, Pro Sest. 72). Egnatius Maximus, Att. xiii. 34, is not mentioned again, 
but the cognomen is evidently an integral part of the name and not merely descriptive. 

« E.g., Precianus, Fam. vii. 8. 2; Bucilianus, Att. xv. 17. 2. 

« Att. ix. 19. 2: Pontius Titinianus, son of Q. Titinius; xii. 11: Pompeius Magnus; 
xii. 2. 1: Statius Murcus, a proconsul; Fam. ix. 26. 1: Volumnius Eutrapelus, an 
eques; xiii. 43: Quintius Gallus, a legatus; Pro Sest. 72: Gavius Ofella, from whose 
family one was adopted by the Atilii Calatini; Pro Caec. 28: Fideculanius Falcula, 
a senator; Pro Fundan. (fragm.) 1: Villius Annalis, a senator. 

« Fam. x. 33. 4: Pontius Aquila, a legatus of D. Brutus and owner of a good villa; 
xii. 13. 4: Sextilius Rufus, quaestor; xii. 13. 3: Tillius Cimber; viii. 13. 2: Pompeius 
Magnus. 
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other citizens, who were formerly aliens and originally had never 
been subject to the rigid name-order, it was immaterial which order 
was used, whereas this looseness with the names of true Romans 
would have been suspicious; that from this class of citizens this care- 
lessness in the order of names spread to native Romans, and if they 
were spoken of by the nomen-cognomen, the speaker wished to indi- 
cate that their civic standing was as low or as inconspicuous as that 
of freedmen or foreigners. 1 He cited but seven cases of the cognomen- 
nomen for these men and twenty of the other order, a ratio which 
would imply that these obscure people were not so often dignified 
with the strict name-order of the higher classes. But when we add 
to his seven more than a score of other instances of freedmen, for- 
eigners, and men whose low birth or standing is alluded to, 2 we see 
that almost half of the total cases of this supposedly strict Roman 
order is found with the low class, a much greater number than of the 
nomen-cognomen. Indeed, it is significant that in the denunciations 
of Antony's base followers in the Philippics the cognomen-nomen 
is the regular order with one exception. 3 

More than that, Cicero represents speakers of an earlier period 
using both orders, even the same speaker using both, e.g., Antonius, 
in De Oratore ii. 266, says Helvium Manciam; in 253 he says Vespa 
Terentius; Cato, in Cato Maior 61, says Atilio Calatino; in 48 Tur- 
pione Naevio. 4 Furthermore, although it is true, as Lahmeyer 
observed, that D. Brutus, Plancus, and M. Brutus employed the 

1 Curschmann, Zur Inversion der rSmischen Eigennamen, I. Cicero bis Livius 
(Giessen dissertation), pp. 24 f., and Schulze, op. cit., p. 491, point out that the custom 
of omitting the praenomen probably started among these classes, but they do not 
go so far as to consider the nomen-cognomen less courteous than the other order. 

2 Fam. vii. 14. 1: Chrysippus Vettius; Alt. xiii. 24: Hermogenes Clodius; Cat. 
Maior 48: Turpio Ambivius; Verr. ii. 145: Alba Aemilius; Philipp. ii. 8: Mustela 
Tamisius; xiii. 26: Philadelphus Annius; ii. 8; xii. 14: Tiro Numisius; xi. 13: Ap- 
pulus Domitius; xiii. 3 and Alt. xiii. 52: Barba Cassius; Pro Flac. 84 and 94: Andro 
Sextilius; Post red. in sen. 13; De prov. cons. 7; in Pis. 14: Caesoninus Calventius; 
Philipp. xiii. 26: Cotyla Varius; xiii. 27: Saxa Decidius; Att. xiii. 14. 1: Sabinus 
Albius; xii. 5. 2: Bassus Lucilius; Fam. xi. 20. 1: Labeo Segulius (cf. Fam. xi. 21); 
Quint, fr. ii. 3. 2: Pola Servius; in Pis. 24: Taurea Iubellius. 

5 Viz., Philipp. ii. 56; see ii. 8; xi. 13, and especially xiii. 26 and 27; cf. Verr. 
ii. 117; iii. 145, and see Schulze, op. cit., p. 491. 

4 See also Lael. 28: Tarquinium Superbum (whereas Quintus Cicero says Superbus 
Tarquinius in De divin. i. 43); De nat. deor. ii. 61: Atilio Calatino; Acad. ii. 11: 
Tetrilius Rogus (Crepereius Rocus ?) . On the other hand, De oral. 283 : Phrygionis 
Pompeii; Lael. 39: Papum Aemilium. 
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transposition, 1 yet Cassius used the normal order, 2 and Pollio and 
Caelius both orders. 8 Caesar, as we know, wrote nomen-cognomen 
in all but one case. 4 Finally, and most important of all, perhaps, 
Cicero himself designated the same individual in both ways. 6 

In view of these facts it is far from certainty, and, to my mind, 
from probability, that any set order was observed by Cicero . Granted 
that the cognomen was the more honorable, even ennobling, name 
and that, as Mommsen observed, 6 it was somewhat akin to the prae- 
nomen in function, and consequently the transposed order was pos- 
sibly more polite than the other, yet both forms, it appears to me, 
arose from an informal, even negligent, style of appellation, since 
in almost all the passages in which they are found no attempt to 
attain dignity or honor can be discovered. The informality may 
range from the careless, but still affectionate or eulogistic allusion, 7 
to sneering or vituperation. 8 But the presence of the praenomen 
with either nomen or cognomen always denoted greater regard for 
formality or politeness than its absence. 

It seems very probable, moreover, that in some cases the writer 
or speaker started to refer to a man by either his nomen or cognomen, 
whichever was in more common use, or else was formal or informal 
according to the speaker's wishes at the moment; then, bethinking 
himself of possible confusion with another man of the same name, 
he hastened to add the other name to avoid ambiguity. 9 This 
custom acted, doubtless, as an additional influence toward the 
growth into regular fashion of either name-order in cases of easy- 
going reference and where the praenomen was not known at the time. 

1 Lahmeyer, op. cit., p. 484; Fam. xi. 9: Pollione Asinio; xi. 1. 4: Bassum Caec- 
lium; x.21.3: Laevo Cispio; Ad Brut. i. 11. 1; ii.3: Vetus Antistius. 

2 Fam. xii. 13. 3, 4: Tillius Cimber and Sextilius Rufus. 

3 Ibid. x. 33. 4: Pontium Aquilam; x. 32. 5: Galium Cornelium ; viii. 13. 2: Pom- 
peius Magnus; viii. 9. 5; viii. 11. 2: Balbus Cornelius. 

• Lahmeyer, op. cit., p. 480. 

5 Pro Plane. 60 : Atilius Calatinus ; Pro Sest. 72 : Calatinos Atilios. 

• RSmische Forschtmgen, p. 42; Schulze, op. cit., p. 502. 

7 Fam. xiii. 1. 5; Cat. Maior 61; Fam. xiii. 64. 1. 

8 De prov. cons. 7 ; Cat. iii. 6. 

• It is rather significant that the fluctuation in order occurs often among those 
names, of which the nomen and cognomen were used indifferently, when a single 
appellation was used. E.g., Asinius and Pollio are each found singly; see Fam. i. 6. 1 ; 
ix. 25. 3; Att. xii. 2. 1; xiv. 5. 1. 
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This hypothesis finds confirmation in the fact that it accounts 
for a great part of the double names in Cicero's letters. For in this 
way Egnatius Maximus is kept distinct from Egnatius Rufus and 
other Egnatii; Fabius Luscus from numerous other Fabii; Domitius 
Calvinus from the Ahenobarbi and other Domitii; Caecilius Bassus 
from the other Caecilii and the other Bassi; Gallus Fadius from 
Gallus Caninius and Gallus Cornelius; Flaccus Volumnius from the 
Valerii; and so on. 1 We may see this afterthought in actual process 
in a letter to Atticus. Here Cicero says : Cornelius — hunc dico Bal- 
bum, Caesaris familiaris. In three other places this man is called 
Balbus Cornelius. 2 Compare Cornelium — is est Artemidorus . . . . , 
and also Gavius Firmanus, 3 where though Firmanus is rather a desig- 
nation of residence, the tendency toward an additional designation 
as an afterthought is plainly shown. 

Besides affording additional identification, the second name fre- 
quently furnishes other information, the family connection of a 
freedman, the patron of a naturalized citizen, or similar facts. Thus 
Eros Turius, freedman of Q. Turius; Pontius Titinianus; Her- 
mogenes Clodius; Trypho Caecilius; Pompeius Vindullus, 4 and 
others. 

V. NOMEN-NOMEN AND COGNOMEN-COGNOMEN 

The occurrence of two nomina or two cognomina, especially of 
the latter, is not uncommon, the purpose being apparently to avoid 
ambiguity or to show parentage. The extra cognomen is of the class 
that Lahmeyer termed adiunctum and it sometimes precedes the other 
cognomen. 6 

We will now take up the single names. 

1 Att. xiii. 34; vi. 1. 23; Fam. xiii. 43. 1; Att. iv. 86. 3; Quint.fr. iii. 4. 1; Alt. 
xii. 5. 2; cf. Asinius Dento, Att. v. 20. 4, and Asinius Pollio; Labeo Segulius, Fam. xi. 
20. 1, and several other Labeos; Volumnius Eutrapelus, Fam. ix. 26. 1 and the Volumnii 
Flacci. On the other hand, Ahala ille Servilius and Caesoninus Calventius and many 
other examples cannot of course be explained on this ground. 

* Att. ii. 3. 3. 

» Verr. ii. 54; Att. iv. 86. 3; see also Philipp. ii. 27: Quid duos Servilios — Cascas 
dicam an Ahalas f — a case of ironical ambiguity. 

'Fam. xii. 26. 2; Att. ix. 19. 2; xiii. 24; iii. 8. 3; vi. 1. 23. 

6 E.g., Att. vi. 1. 17: Scipio Metellus; i. 16. 14: Metellus Numidicus; ii. 13. 2; 
24. 4: Crassus Dives; Fam. viii. 4. 1: Lentulus Crus; xiii. 22. 1: Varro Murena; 
Ad Brut. i. 12. 1: Messalla Corvinus; Pro Cluent. 65: Statius Albius ; Pro Corn. 56: 
Venonius Vindicius; Pro Plan. 54: Plotius Pedius; Att. ix. 10: Octavius Mamilius; 
Fam. ix. 22.2: Piso ille Frugi; De fin. ii. 90: Frugi ille Piso; Fam. ix. 10. 2: Bursa 
Plancus. 
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VI. PBAENOMEN 

The praenomen often suffices as a means of reference. Thus 
in a letter Cicero mentions Brutus and a few lines below Decimus, 
meaning Decimus Brutus. He often refers to the Clodian brothers 
as Appius and Publius. Members of the families which almost 
monopolized certain praenomina are repeatedly named by those 
names alone, e.g., Appius for Claudius, Servius for Sulpicius. 1 

But on the other hand, the praenomen is a good means of con- 
cealment from others than the recipient of the letter. This explains 
many instances of the name Publius (Clodius) in missives which 
Cicero feared might go astray into unfriendly hands; 2 also the 
covert expression, "The son of Aulus." 3 

Much more commonly, affection and intimacy are thus expressed. 
For example, Quintus Cicero writing to Tiro calls his brother Marcus 
and elsewhere addresses him as mi Marcel A striking instance also 
occurs in the correspondence with Cornificius. Cicero usually 
addresses him as mi Cornifici, but on one occasion after using that 
vocative, he dares to use the more affectionate mi Quinte? when he 
implores him to join his side in the Civil War. Again, in a passionate 
cry to Atticus for consolation and advice he writes mi Tite, whereas 
later in the same epistle he says more calmly mi Attice. As a voca- 
tive, however, the praenomen is generally confined to close relatives. 
As intimate a friend as Atticus Cicero calls Titus 6 only four times and 
two of these instances are in Greek for humorous effect. 

1 Att. xv. 10; iv. 2. 3; iii. 17. 1; iv. 3. 5; ii. 22. 4; iv. 15. 9; iv. 11. 2; v. 4. 1; 
vii. 3. 3; vii. 17. 3; passim; see also Schulze, op. cit., p. 487, n. 7 and references there. 
Cf. also Attus, Att. x. 8. 6, for the celebrated Attus Navius. 

2 Att. ii. 7; ii. 8; ii. 9; ii. 12; ii. 15; ii. 22. 

iE.g., ibid., i. 18. 5. I agree with Tyrrell, Watson, and others that the phrase 
does not express insignificance. 

'Fam. xvi. 26. 1; xvi. 16. 1. The stereotyped greeting, M. Quinto fratri, is open 
to suspicion. In the texts of the correspondence about one-third of the references to 
Quintus lack the appositive; where it occurs it is apparently an additional sign of 
affection. 

' Fam. xii. 24. 4. 

» O Tite (Cat. Maim 1) shows affection, but is introduced mainly for the sake of 
the quotation, which is so apposite. Tite occurs once in Brutus 292, elsewhere in 
the same work it is Attice; cf. Schulze, loc. cit. Tyrrell (op. cit., I, 3d ed., p. 57) holds 
that the use of the praenomen was not a mark of intimacy, but that its omission was, 

and he cites in support Fam. vii. 32. 1: quod sine praenomine familiariter 

On this authority he strangely interprets Hor. Sat. ii. 5. 32 f.: "Quinte," puta, aut 
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In cases other than that of direct address the praenomen is more 
freely used to indicate intimacy. Pompey is sometimes mentioned 
as Gnaeus, more often as Gnaeus noster; Peducaeus as Sextus; 
Sulpicius Rufus as Servius. 1 Conversing with Caesar, Cicero called 
Pompey Gnaeus, indicating thereby that he was their mutual friend. 
This makes it likely that the praenomen was the name by which 
Caesar, Cicero, and Atticus spoke of Pompey, who, though now an 
enemy, had been Caesar's son-in-law and close associate. Pompey 
likewise called Cicero Marcus when he conversed with Quintus. 2 
Slaves sometimes referred to their masters by this part of the name. 3 

On the other hand, the praenomen is occasionally disparaging, 
e.g., Gnaeus autem — rem miseram et incredibilem — ut totus iacet; 
non animus est, non consilium, non copiae, non diligentia. 4 Cassius 
writes of the younger Pompey: " You know what a fool Gnaeus is." 6 
Publius noster is the loving designation Cicero gives his implacable 
foe — not for secrecy, for the name Clodius appears in the same 
letter. 6 In speeches in which he denounced the opponents of his 
client he addressed them contemptuously sometimes by using the 
vocative of their praenomina, whereas the presiding officer and the 
client were always addressed and referred to by two names. 7 For 

"Publi" .... gaudent praenomine molles Auricolae, to mean that "fastidious Romans 
wished to be addressed with distant and formal respect." But he overlooked the fact 
that Cicero and Horace referred to two different situations, the former to the use of the 
nomen or cognomen in the salutation of a letter without the customary praenomen, 
the latter to the use of the praenomen in conversation (without thought of a second 
name) by one who desired to be as intimate or affectionate as possible. The former 
case showed informal familiarity, the latter intimacy or affection, as Horace's words 
plainly imply. 

1 Att. vii. 16. 2; vii. 20. 1; viii. 4. 2; ix. 1. 2; ix. 7. 2; ix. 13. 6; passim. 

2 Ibid. ix. 18. 1; ix. 10. 4; Fam. i. 9. 9. 

3 Philipp. ii. 77: Ianitor: "Quis tuf" "A Marco [i.e., Antonio] tabellarius." 
' Att. vii. 21. 1. 

5 Fam. xv. 19. 4. 

6 Att. ii. 19. 4; cf. iv. 3. 5; iv. 15. 4. It is possible that the praenomen in Lucilius' 
poem on Albucius (De fin. i. 9.) xaipe, T »t e • • • • , may have been used by Scaevola 
as a deliberate slur instead of the fuller, courteous form. 

7 Pro Caecina 102; Pro. Quinct. 38, 40. Schulze, loc. cit., n. 6, is in doubt about 
the reason for Sexte in this latter citation. But it seems clear that addressing the 
jurors Cicero employs the praenomen-nomen for emphasis in these sections; addressing 
Naevius he tries to browbeat him by an insinuatingly familiar use of the first name, a 
custom which certain modern lawyers have in handling witnesses who have no specially 
high standing in the community. 
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instance, in his defense of Murena, the orator diplomatically eulo- 
gizes Cato, his client's accuser, but in the same breath that he 
acknowledges Cato's prestige he playfully belittles his dignity with 
the slightingly familiar Marce. 1 

The praenomen is an occasional appellation for a boy, young or 
old, but, strange to say, it is not the usual one. Sittius' son is 
called Publius tuus, and Quintus is the usual, though not invariable, 
name for Cicero's nephew. 2 But these are about the only cases in 
the epistles and it is astonishing that while Cicero, junior, is repeat- 
edly mentioned by his father and others he is never called Marcus. 
We need only to think of Lincoln's calling his son Lincoln or " my 
Lincoln" to realize how foreign to us this custom is. It is true that 
Cicero addresses his son by name but once in the letters and that 
he dedicates each book of the De officiis by the form Marce jilt, 
which he also uses three times elsewhere in that work. 3 But inas- 
much as he writes mi Cicero in the affectionate farewell as well as 
several times elsewhere in the work, 4 and since the form in the dedica- 
tion is stereotyped and the appositive^K is otiose, we may infer that 
the latter address is mainly literary, intended chiefly for other 
readers of the book than his son. 

Scions of other families, too, are designated by the nomen or 
cognomen instead of the praenomen. It seems as if the Romans were 
so proud of their family names that they thought of their sons as 
bearers of these rather than as dear ones owning individual names. 
Instances are Crassi tui, Curio filius, Lentulus puer (the infant 
grandson of Cicero, adopted by a Lentulus), Lentulus adolescens, 
Lentulus tuus, Lucullus puer} 

1 Pro Muren. 13: Qua re, cum ista sis auctoritate, non debes, Marce Cf. 

also the use of the praenomen Gai by Cincius in answer to the slighting diminutive 
Cinciole (De oral. ii. 286). 

a Fam. v. 17. 2; Att. xi. 10. 1; xi. 16. 4; passim. 

a Fam. xiv. 4. 6; De off. i. 1. 14 and 78; ii. 1; Hi. 1 and 12. 

' De off. i. 3; ii. 44; iii. 5. 121. 

' Att. ii. 19. 3; ii. 24. 2; xii. 28. 3; xii. 30. 1; xiii. 6. 2; Fam. v. 8. 2; i. 7. 11. On 
the other hand, the mother of the adult Carvilius calls him mi Spuri (De orat. ii. 249). 
The phrase ego et Marcus filius which is supplied in De orat. 224 from Pro Cluent. 141 
is uncertain, as some editors read Brutus filius. 
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vii. nomen and cognomen 

We may discuss these two names together since their functions 
do not materially differ in the literature we are examining. They 
occur about equally often and there are many more cases of either 
than of any other forms of the name. Their uses, however, are few. 
The principal, if not the only, situation in which either one is found 
is when it serves as a rough but sufficiently complete indication of 
some person in the following cases: 

1. Repeated reference. — One who has been mentioned before 
may be again referred to by the single nomen or cognomen. Illus- 
trations are too numerous to need citation. 

2. Prominent men. — Well-known public men like Caesar, Pompey, 
Brutus, Antony, and a host of others have but the one name on every 
page. The less prominent relatives of these are generally distin- 
guished by an additional name, but very often the student has 
difficulty in determining which Piso, which Marcellus, which Lucul- 
lus, for example, is meant — an ambiguity not so troublesome, of 
course, to the ancient correspondents with their fresh and intimate 
knowledge of contemporary men. A noteworthy fact in this con- 
nection is that Pompey often bears the praenomen, Caesar rarely. 
The latter seems in the numberless places in which he is called to 
mind like an impersonal force dominating and directing the trend 
of affairs. Sometimes, however, the single name in close proximity 
to the double name indicates a slur, e.g., Vatini .... P. Sestio. 
Vatinius is always addressed with the one name in the speech in 
which this passage occurs, Sestius almost always with two. 

When the nomen or cognomen occurs in the vocative the posses- 
sive mi is usually prefixed, and this combination is a courteous address 
indicating informal relations but not necessarily great intimacy; 
e.g., mi Cassi, mi Varro, mi Paete, mi Capito. 1 

3. Unimportant characters. — Slaves, freedman, clerks, petty 
officers, and others are regularly mentioned with but one name, 
unless there is possible confusion. Doubtless the writers knew but 
one name for most of them. 

1 Fam. xii. 1. 1; ix. 8. 2; ix. 16. 2; Att. xvi. 16. 12 and 17. Capito was not a very 
welcome guest to Cicero (Att. xiii. 33). 
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A very puzzling usage presents itself here, which has been 
touched upon in the foregoing treatment of the praenomen-nomen 
and praenomen-cognomen. Some men who had both nomen and 
cognomen are given the one at one time, the other at another, often 
for no apparent reason. In some cases the reason is plain, as with 
Pompey, who is called in the Pro Archia (x. 24) noster ille Magnus 
in close association with Alexander Magnus. In the letters he is 
also so named twice in punning, 1 and three times when an allusion 
to the meaning doubtless was responsible for its use. 2 In other cases 
there are good reasons, although they are not evident at first sight. 
Pomponius, for example, occurs for the more common Atticus, and 
the following facts seem to show that Pomponius was a private 
name, restricted to letters to relatives or to very close friends: first, 
all others than these call him Atticus only; secondly, Cicero uses no 
other designation than Pomponius when he writes to Terentia or 
Quintus; 3 thirdly, to the slaves of Atticus he uses the name Pom- 
ponius; 4 fourthly, Cicero always calls him Atticus in letters to others 
with two exceptions, viz., in a formal note to C. Antonius in 61 b.c. 
when the nickname Atticus possibly had not come into general public 
use; 6 and in the epistle to Varro which dedicated the Academical 

In most instances, however, these two names are indifferently 
employed. Curtius and Postumus are the same man, as are Ampius 

1 Att. ii. 13. 2: quanta in odio noster amicus Magnus, cuius cognomen .... sen- 
escit; ii. 19. 3: Noster miseria tu es Magnus (quoted from Diphilus). 

2 Att. i. 16. 12; i. 20. 5; vi. 1. 22 (Tyrrell, ad loc). Tyrrell, op. cit., Ill, 181, note, 
says Magnus was Pompey's name very frequently, but I have found only eight cases, 
of which Att. vi. 1. 25 and Fam. viii. 13 are doubtful and due to Tyrrell's emendation; 
in Att. vii. 16. 3. magnus is a common adjective. 

s Fam.. xiv. 5. 2; xiv. 10; xiv. 14. 2; xiv. 19; Quint, fr. i. 3. 8; i. 4. 2; ii. 4. 5; 
ii. 9. 3; ii. 10. 2. 

' Att. ii. 8. 

s Fam. v. 5. 1. The name Atticus does not occur till 59 b.c. when Cicero say3 
he will call him by that term (Att. ii. 20. 5). 

« Fam. ix. 8.1. In the Academica itself Atticus is referred to several times by that 
name, once as Pomponius. He is never addressed. The fact that Pomponius is the 
only name given him by Piso, Cicero, and others in the fifth book of the De fin. is no 
objection to this hypothesis, for the dramatic date of this dialogue is 79 b.c. and Atticus 
was not yet a real cognomen. This is evident from De fin. v. 4: ita enim se Athenis 
collocavit ut sit paene unus ex Atticis, ut id etiam cognomen videatur habiturus. Further- 
more, in the Brutus the very few instances of the nomen Pomponius in the vocative or 
other cases are all put in the mouth of Cicero himself; yet the name Atticus in all 
cases is much more frequent. 
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and Balbus, Asinius and Pollio, Trebatius and Testa, Sempronius 
and Rufus, Caninius and Rebilus, Mucius and Scaevola, and many- 
others. For these variants I can suggest only a tentative explana- 
tion. It is well known that certain families were almost always 
spoken of by their nomina, as Pompeius and Cassius, others by their 
cognomina, as Caesar and Brutus. The latter were those branches 
which wanted to be distinguished from the gentes because they were 
of such age, numbers, or influence as to be almost equivalent to a 
new gens. Thus the descendants of Fabius Maximus were the 
Maximi, and the case is similar with the Scipios, Metelli, Lucilli, 
Pisos, and others. 1 

Now these fluctuating appellations 2 may belong to families in an 
intermediate stage where the branch is just in the process of differ- 
entiation from the gens in public estimation, and the family itself 
is not much more proud or fond of the one name than of the other. 
We must remember also, as I have stated above, that whereas the 
majority of cognomina connoted the nomina, the converse is not 
true, and furthermore, some cognomina belonged to several gentes. 3 
Among these there would naturally be greater vacillation between 
the two ways of designation than among those men whose cognomina 
were confined to definitely known gentes. 

CONCLUSION 

In conclusion I summarize the principal functions of the various 
forms which have been discussed, using the name of Varro as a model, 
with one or two others for special cases. 

1. Official mention, complete identification, laudatory allusion, 
or formal introduction and recommendation: M. Terentius Varro. 

2. Less formal introduction of one already known by name to 
the addressee: M. Varro; still less politely, but more cordially: 
M. Terentius. 

1 Pompey's cognomen, on the other hand, was acquired in 81 B.C., too late to be 
used by him or his children very widely. 

2 E.g., Lucilius Balbus is addressed in the De natura deorum as Balbe (i. 16, 22, 
36, 50; iii. 1. 5) ; as Lucili also (i. 20, 25, 47). He is referred to as Balbus in iii. 2, 4, 5, 
13, 15, 17, 21, 27, 35, 51, 53, 93, and 95; as Lucilius in iii. 3, 13, and 94. 

'Flaccus is the cognomen of certain Furnii, Valerii, Fulvii, Laenii, and others; 
Gallus of some Cornelii, Fadii, Sulpicii; Rufus of Sulpicii and Pompeii. 
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3. Emphatic mention for honor or disparagement: M. Varro; 
more rarely and emotionally: M. Terentius Varro. 

4. Merely sufficient designation to enable the reader to recognize 
the person intended, the choice of the nomen or cognomen being 
determined by the prevailing custom for his family: M. Varro, but 
C. Cassius (not Longinus), M. Caelius (not Rufus). 

5. Much less polite, often slurring, allusion; casual mention, the 
second name added as an afterthought: Tillius Cimber, or Cimber 
Tillius. 

6. Subsequent reference to one previously more fully named: 
Manlius; Rufus. 

7. Casual or cursory reference to a well-known man: Pompeius; 
Caesar. 

8. Allusion to unimportant persons; Matrinius; Hispo. 

9. Affection or intimacy, sincere or ironical: Marcus, Marcus 
noster, or Marcus meus. 

10. Covert allusion: Marcus. 

11. Reference to another's son: tuus Varro; rarely tuus Marcus. 

12. Reference to one's own son, at least to one's only or first 
son: Varro; Varro noster. Very rarely: Marcus noster. 
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